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Di- 


sii St. Louis: Retail Employees 
s Planning for retirement is not new but such a 
program sponsored jointly by the Board of Edu- 
nef tion and Associated Retailers for retail em- 
theg Ployees is. 
tus Early in 1956 a personnel director at one of 
St. Louis’ larger department stores posed the ques- 
tion: “How can we help retail workers who are 
facing retirement?” An advisory committee named 
Mrs. Irene F. Blood to plan the course and guide 
o's the initial group. Using her experience in retail 
Ing store work and on the staff of the Department of 
thes Retailing at Washington University, Mrs. Blood 
gem Planned six weekly meetings from 6:30 to 8:30 
nia PM., covering sources of income, recreation, 
uly§ housing, physical and mental health, counseling, 
ity and employment opportunities. 
nf Although the first program was publicized only 
on™ inthe regular evening school brochure and a brief 
notice in the newspaper, there was an enthusiastic 
response. This included not only a full complement 
of qualified speakers, but also 50 registrants, in- 
rhe™ cluding eight couples, on the first night. Sessions 
were held at a local department store auditorium. 

As an incentive for participation, the employers 
have agreed to refund to their employees the $2.00 
tuition upon receipt of a certificate for perfect 
attendance. In the first group, 39 received such 
certificates. 

The St. Louis Board of Education, through its 
Adult Program in Education, has incorporated 
ito the fall course the recommendations of a 
Mrsonnel counselor and retiree who were asked to 

d and evaluate the first course, 
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Two Successful Experiments 
z in Retirement Preparation for Employees 


Niagara Falls: Hourly Employees 


Three local companies, the Niagara Falls De- 
partment of Adult Education, and the University 
of Michigan’s Division of Gerontology combined 
to offer a program in retirement preparation to 
hourly-wage employees of the three companies. 

The program was unique in the combination of 
agencies involved and the participation of com- 
pany supervisory personnel. The core of the pro- 
gram was a series of eight discussion meetings 
dealing with: What is retirement going to be like? 
Where shall I live? How can I make my retire- 
ment income do? How can I keep healthy? What 
can I do with my time and how can I earn some 
money? And what will my family life be like in 
retirement? Throughout the program the work- 
ers were encouraged to report on their own emerg- 
ing retirement plans and to become acquainted 
with opportunities and resources for help within 
the community. 

Believing that pre-retirement education should 
be a joint responsibility of management and of 
community agencies, the three firms requested 
the Department of Adult Education to offer the 
program. The Department, seeking guidance for 
the pilot undertaking, called upon the Division 
of Gerontology of the University of Michigan 
which had had 10 years of experience in educa- 
tion for older people. 

Three discussion groups, one from each firm, 
with a total of 160 pre-retirees, were conducted 
in parallel. Discussion leadership was shared by 
the University’s representative, Woodrow Hunter, 
members of the personnel departments of the 





sponsoring firms, and three retired men who 
served as understudies in preparation for con- 
ducting future programs. Liberal use was made 
of resource persons from the library, the Social 
Security District Office, golden age clubs, the 
health department, employment service, and adult 
education center. 

Immediately following the program, the Univer- 
sity conducted an evaluation, results of which are 
reported along with a statement of the objectives, 
preparation, content, and method in a 25-page 
mimeographed report, Preparation for Retirement 
of Hourly Wage Employees in Niagara Falls 
(copies available from Division of Gerontology, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor). 

In a summary comment on the pilot project, Mr. 
Hunter says, “. . . although the Niagara Falls 
program was primarily concerned with offering 
older workers a meaningful experience in prepara- 
tion for retirement, it did concern itself with 
achieving other equally important objectives. As 
a result of these added efforts, three industries 
are committed to an ongoing program for their 
older workers and other industries in the com- 
munity are interested in following their example; 
a number of key leaders are eager to take part 
in future programs; and finally, the community 
has at its command three retired individuals who 
working through the local adult education center 
are equipped to conduct preparation for retire- 
ment programs for all interested groups in the 
community.” 


Faculty Fellowships in Social 
Gerontology Available 


The Inter-University Training Institute in So- 
cial Gerontology has announced the availability 
of 35 fellowships for college and university faculty 
members currently teaching in the social sciences 
and psychology. The fellowships will enable 
teachers and research directors to attend a con- 
centrated, 4-week seminar in the emerging con- 
cepts of aging as an individual and social phenom- 
enon in order that they may, in turn, incorporate 
such material into their own work. 

The seminar is part of the Inter-University 
Training Institute, described in Aging 31, being 
developed by the University of Michigan, under 
the leadership of Dr. Wilma Donahue, in collabo- 
ration with 15 other major universities. 

The seminar will be held at the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs, August 4-29, 1958. Fellow- 
ships carry a stipend of $500 plus travel and 
living expenses. The program will include lectures 
by many of the country’s foremost researchers 
in aging, small group discussions, and field trips. 
Applications and further information are avail- 


able from Dr. Wilma Donahue, Chairman, Inter. 
University Training Institute in Gerontology, 
U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Senior Day at the Art Museum 


“Senior Day at the Art Museum,” initiated last 
April in Seattle, Washington, has proved a suc. 
cess, according to Mrs. R. J. Aronson, president 
of the Council on Aging for Seattle and King 
County. Programs offered on the first Friday of 
each month, from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., include 
travelogues, films on art subjects, tours of the 
Museum, discussions and demonstrations of hob- 
bies and crafts. Those attending bring sandwiches 
and eat together during a social hour in the Activi- 
ties Room of the Museum, where coffee is served 
for 10¢. There is no admission charge and every- 
one is welcome. 

An interesting sidelight is that some groups of 
older people arrive at the Museum in “special 
style’, aboard a bus operated by the Sheriff's 
Benefit Association. 

From the start, and with a minimum of pub- 
licity, attendance has been excellent. While there 
are no age limits, the great majority of those 
attending are in their senior years. Further de- 
tails may be obtained from Mrs. Aronson at 909 
Fourth Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Eldorado Seniors Serve Themselves 


The senior citizens of Eldorado, Iowa, have re- 
discovered that they can effectively serve them- 
selves by serving others. It all started in the fall 
of 1955 when two senior citizens, walking out 
of the too quiet public library, agreed “it’s a 
shame the library is not better patronized”. And 
decided to do something about it. 

Early in January 1956, nine retired and semi- 
retired men, ranging in age from 65 to 87 and in 
occupation from farmer to school superintendent, 
gathered in the Library’s basement and launched 
a “Let’s Promote the Library” program and, in- 
cidentally, the Senior Citizens of Eldorado. Within 
two months the librarian reported a 20% increase 
in book withdrawals. The experiment of pro- 
moting a community project had succeeded. 

The search for new fields to conquer led to the 
literature on aging and a list of needs of older 
people issued by the Extension Service of the 
Iowa State College. Each “need” was assigned 
to a group member for study and preparation for 
group discussion. The needs soon were translated 
into responsibilities and became the basis for new 
programs. 

By this time, too, the literature originally col- 
lected and that sought out for more rounded dis- 
cussions began to mount. It soon became a section 
on aging on the library’s shelves. 
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Day by day community problems, local news- 
paper stories, word of mouth advertising, requests 
from neighboring communities, and ideas picked 
up at conferences became the basis for new pro- 
grams that brought expansion of the group. 

Weekly and monthly meetings, discussion 
groups, friendly visiting, and presentations of out- 
side speakers were added. A creed, “We begin 
from here, use what we have, and avoid prej- 
udices”, and a song, “The Senior Group is Better 
Than it Used to Be”, were adopted. 

The Secretary of the Senior Citizens of El- 
dorado, Iowa, Prof. Homer Runkel, retired, in his 
latest annual report crystallizes the group’s ob- 
jectives: “(1) To promote fellowship among men 
in later maturity, (2) to disseminate information 
concerning the Senior Citizen’s self, and (3) to 
promote the usefulness of male Senior Citizens by 
such assistance in community activities as they are 
able to perform.” 


Conferences 


(Ed. Note: As has frequently been true in the past, 
notices of conferences have been received too late for 
publication prior to the date of the conference. Readers 
are reminded that the deadline for copy for each issue is 
the first of the previous month. For instance, notes for 
the January issue would have to be received no later than 
December 1st.) 

The American Geriatrics Society and the Rhode 
Island and New York Chapters of the American 
Academy of General Practice will give a Graduate 
Symposium on Geriatric Medicine at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Nov. 7-8. Inter- 
ested physicians are invited to attend and will 
earn 12 hours post graduate study credit, Cate- 
gory I. No registration fee. Reservations: Reser- 
vation Manager of the Hotel, 50th St. and Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

= 

The Sixth Annual Conference of the Institute 
of Gerontology of the State University of Iowa 
at Iowa City was held Oct. 7-8. The theme was 
The Middle Years—A Time of Change and Prep- 
aration. For further information: Dr. William D. 
Coder, Extension Division of the University. 

— wa 

The University of Mississippi, together with 
16 other State Agencies, conducted its first con- 
ference on aging in September on the theme, Re- 
habilitation of the Aging. Supported by a grant 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
D/HEW, the conference was planned under the 
direction of Dr. Wilma Donahue, who served as 
Chairman. Prepared talks and workshops dealt 
with the needs and problems of disabled and well 
od people. The final session formally requested 
the Department of Conferences and Institutes of 
the University to serve as an interim planning 


group until an official State commission on aging 
is created. For a copy of the conference report or 
other information, write to Dr. D. C, Trexler, 
Director, at University, Miss. 


News of State Commissions 


Dr. Howard Beers, Chairman of the Department 
of Rural Sociology, U. of Kentucky, Lexington, 
has been named Chairman of the newly established 
Kentucky Governor’s Commission on Aging. At 
its first meeting on Sept. 11th, the Commission 
decided to study what the Kentucky State agencies 
are doing to help older people. 





The Pennsylvania Governor’s Committee on the 
Aging has just completed a series of 13 hearings 
throughout the State to gather information, stimu- 
late activity, and as a basis for recommendations 
to the Governor. The Committee, appointed by 
Governor Leader in January, has offices in Room 
322, Health & Welfare Blidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Section on Services for Aging of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission was created in 1954 “to 
encourage adequate facilities and services for 
older people in Illinois”. Over the years progress 
has been made in stimulating community action 
in several broad areas, developing a geriatric re- 
habilitation program in Peoria and Cook County 
and a demonstration project in rehabilitation 
education service. A detailed account of the pro- 
gram is given in an article, “Development of the 
Section on Services for Aging of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission”, written by its Super- 
visor, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Breckinridge, in Public 
Aid in Illinois, May 1957. Published by the Com- 
mission, 160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 





The California Citizens Committee on Aging 
Annual Report, 1956 consists of 39 pages of state- 
ments and recommendations for State action in 
economic security, employment, physical and 
mental health, housing, education, and recreation; 
basic tables describing the older population; and 
a report from its Executive Secretary. Limited 
number of copies available from Mr. Louis 
Kuplan, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. 





Governor Dwinell has announced the member- 
ship of the new New Hampshire State Council on 
Problems of the Aging, authorized by the last 
session of the Legislature. Four members were 
named by the Governor, one each by the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House, and five 
serve ex officio representing the State University 
and the Departments of Public Welfare, Edu- 
cation, Employment Security, and Health. 
Chairman is Senator Ida M. Horner, State House, 
Concord, N. H. 
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AGING is a medium for sharing informa- 
tion about programs and activities among 
agencies and organizations in the field, their 
staffs and board members and other inter- 
ested individuals. Communications and 
items suitable for publication should be sent 
to The Editors of Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Subscription $1.00 a year, 25 cents addi- 
tional for foreign mailing; 10 cents for single 
copy. Send to Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The printing of this bulletin has 
been approved by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, August 22, 1957. 











The Way the Wind Blows 


New York’s Governor Harriman is employing 
a unique device to discourage age discrimination 
in employer hiring practices. Letters and pledge 
cards are being sent to 300,000 employers asking 
them to pledge to hire solely on the basis of the 
applicant’s ability to fill the position. Employers 
who return pledge cards receive a “Certificate of 
Cooperation” for public display. 

—Q— 

A Federation of New Hampshire Senior Citizens 
Clubs was organized in September, to plan pro- 
grams for improving the circumstances of the 
State’s older people. President is Walter M. May, 
Concord, who was recently appointed by the 
Governor to the new State Council on Problems of 
the Aging (see story under “Commissions’’). 

_ in 

The speech, A New Approach to the Study of 
Aging, by Surgeon General Burney, U. S. Public 
Health Service, on July 31 at Duke University, 
when he announced the grant for the university- 
wide research center (see Aging 35), has been 
reprinted. For copies, write to Public Health 
Service, D/HEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


Following the disastrous fire last February 
when 72 nursing home patients lost their lives, 
the Missouri Legislature passed more stringent 
regulatory laws. The Missouri State Division of 
Health has published new standards for nursing 
homes and set up a new inspection and enforce. 
ment unit. Inspections under the new legislation 
showed the following: Of 700 nursing homes in- 
spected, 136 were closed or converted into board- 
ing homes, or had the number of inmates reduced 
to less than three persons; of 201 hospitals in. 
spected, 9 were closed and 64 found to require 
improved safety measures. 

~ 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, D/HEW, is 
planning two significant studies of the charac- 
teristics, health, living arrangements, economic 
status, etc., of its aged beneficiaries. 

In the first, the sample will consist of 3,000 
retired workers and aged widows who were first 
awarded benefits during a period of 2 or 3 months 
this fall. The first interview will be conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census during the early 
weeks of 1958. These same beneficiaries will be 
revisited at 1- or 2-year intervals over the next 
12 years to obtain information on how their social 
and economic situation changes as they grow 
older and how they adjust to these changes. 

In the second, the sample will consist of about 
4,500 aged beneficiaries and 1,000 mother-child 
groups who were on the rolls in December 1956, 
This one-time survey, modeled after that con- 
ducted in 1951, will be handled by Bureau staff, 
with interviewing scheduled to begin in October. 

_ 

The Age Center of New England has embarked 
on special studies of prejudices against older 
persons, of creative imagination, and of nutrition. 
Results of the first two are expected to provide 
guides for efforts to change social attitudes and 
to develop leisure-time opportunities for middle- 
aged and older people. The studies, which are 
being supported by grants from the National In- 
stitutes of Health, are announced in The Center 
News for August 1957 published at 180 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

— 

A recent New York Times Sunday Magazine 
carried an article, “What the Aged Need in Their 
Homes”, by Albert Cole, Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The article stresses 
that while dwellings for older persons require 
special safety features, it is equally important that 
the homes be where their occupants can join fully 
in the life of the community. Reprints are avail- 
able from the HHFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The U.S. Office of Education, D/HEW, is mak- 
ing a study of participation in adult education 
activities during the past year. A grant of $10,000 
from The Fund for Adult Education has made pos- 
sible the addition of two questions on the Bureau 
of Census Current (Sample) Population Survey 
for October 1957. It is hoped that the data will be 
tabulated by April 1958 to show an unduplicated 
count of participants and possibly the extent of 
participation. If the study is successful, similar 
questions may be added to the 1960 Census. 

In a second study, the cooperation of the chief 
school officer for adult education in each State is 
being enlisted to determine the amount of State 
aid, extent of leadership, and the types of legisla- 
tive provisions and limitations. The study, to be 
completed in 1958, will highlight progress since 
1946-47 in the development of “lifelong learning 
opportunities”. 

—O— 

Publicizing local activities for older persons is 
usually a problem. Here are examples of how a 
city recreation department, a union operating 
centers, and a senior center have attacked the 
problem: 

The District of Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment, 3149 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
issues a monthly publication, Do You Know, 
widely distributed and posted on bulletin boards. 
The October 1957 issue, dedicated to Senior Citi- 
zens, carries a full listing of organizations, ad- 
dresses, times, and activities “for mature persons”. 

The United Automobile Workers Recreation 
Department (see Aging 32), 8000 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 14, Mich., publishes a combined 
schedule, Program for Retired Worker’s Centers, 
for the three Detroit Centers. 

The Kundig Center (see Aging 33) 2936 Ash 
St., Detroit 8, Mich., publishes a processed news- 
letter, Kundig Kronicle, which carries a schedule 
for the month, as does the UAW publication, plus 
other stories and messages. The Kundig Center, 
incidentally, is sponsoring the 1957 Senior Citi- 
zns Arts and Crafts Exhibit for Southeastern 
Michigan at the Detroit Historical Museum 
through November 3rd. 

a 

Union County, Arkansas has voted funds for a 
long-stay chronic hospital for older people who 
do not need daily attention from a general hospital 
staff but who are unable to live in a home for the 
aged or in the community. The facility will be 
leased to a non-profit agency which can accept 
bay patients and also medically indigent patients 
with costs paid by the county. Judge Frank Hud- 

son of E] Dorado presided over the official body 
which made the decision. 


The United Church Women of Topeka devoted 
their 1957 Leadership Course to the problems and 
opportunities in the field of aging. With the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Loudell Frazier, Licensing Pro- 
gram Supervisor, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Topeka, Kansas, they developed a five 
morning course, “Adding Life to Our Years”. 
Mrs. Frazier, as instructor, brought in the pastor 
of a local church, a social group worker from her 
department, and the resident psychiatrist from 
the State Hospital. Women completing the course 
were given Course Cards of Recognition and en- 
couraged to volunteer for special training by the 
group worker for services in nursing homes. 

= 

The Small Business Administration has issued a 
circular SBA Loans to Privately Owned Health 
Facilities which explains who is eligible and how 
to apply for financial assistance to hospitals, 
nursing homes, medical and dental laboratories, 
and similar privately owned health facilities for 
expansion, improvements and general operations. 
The circular, available from the Small Business 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., also lists 
all of the Regional and Branch Offices. 

— 

San Francisco’s United Community Fund has 
initiated a Homemaker Service. Home help is 
available to aging couples, convalescents, and the 
blind, who pay according to their ability. Execu- 
tive Director, Miss Brohua Trager, reports that 
the eight homemakers, who range in age from 
42 to 65 plus, have already prevented transfer of 
several older people to institutions. Address: 
2015 Steiner St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 

—_ = 

Readers interested in the financing of private 
pension plans and the investment of their funds 
will find the Securities and Exchange Commission 
Statistical Series Release No. 1474, Corporate 
Pension Funds, 1956, very useful. Based on the 
Commission’s third annual survey, it shows that 





HELP WANTED! 


We are preparing a supplement to our Jan- 
uary 1957 catalogue of Motion Pictures— 
Recordings on Aging. If you know of any 
films or recordings not listed in the catalogue 
or subsequent issues of Aging, we strongly 
urge you to write us about them. For each 
item, we would need: Title, very short sum- 
mary, producer, technical data, terms, and 
distributor. Or at least enough information 
for us to know where to get the rest. Address: 
Special Staff on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

















pension trust funds increased $2.4 billion during 
1956 to a record $16.6 billion. In addition, insur- 
ance company reserves for insured plans rose $1.2 
billion to $12.3 billion at the end of the year. The 
release, available from the SEC, Washington 25, 
D. C., also presents data on income and expendi- 
tures of the corporate pension trust funds and on 
how their assets are invested. 
_— a 

Black Creek Crafts is a new venture in provid- 
ing opportunity for people of all ages to develop 
creative skills in a wide variety of art crafts. 
Currently, instruction is offered in weaving, cer- 
amics, enameling on copper, rug hooking, and 
silk screening; wood and metal crafts are to be 
added next year. The school is located in an 
historic farmhouse and surrounding buildings in 
Vernon Valley, New Jersey, and has accommoda- 
tions for resident students. Director is Mrs. Ruth 
R. White, R.D. 2, Sussex, N. J. 

— 

Under a $10,000 grant from the National Heart 
Institute, Public Health Service, D/HEW, Duke 
University at Durham, N. C., has completed the 
first in a series of four Institutes on The Older 
Patient with Cardiovascular Disease planned for 
1957-58. The first 4-day Institute was attended 
by some 15 social workers from North Carolina 
county welfare departments who work with resi- 
dents of licensed boarding homes for the aged. 
Program Coordinator is Miss Madge Aycock, 
Duke University Hospital, Durham, N. C. 

— = 

The American Weekly, nationally distributed 
Sunday supplement, recently carried a long fea- 
ture article on employment of older workers, “Will 
You be Through at 40?”, by Albert Q. Maisel. 
Among the public and private agencies mentioned 
as active in this area are the local Forty Plus 
clubs which have had considerable success in help- 
ing professionals and executives over 40 find suit- 
able employment. These clubs have formed a Na- 
tional Conference of Forty Plus Clubs, with head- 
quarters at 810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


Financing Health Costs for the Aged is a 239 
page report on the December 1956 New York State 
Conference convened by Governor Harriman in 
Albany as one of the series growing out of the 
1955 Governor’s Conference on Problems of the 
Aging (see Aging 24). 

The report contains voluminous information on 
the health problems and costs of persons 65 and 
over. In addition to the proceedings of the con- 
ference, the volume contains five documents on 


various aspects of the subject, extensive statis- 
tical data, the recommendations of three work 
groups, the recommendations and suggestions of 
the Interdepartmental Health Resources Board for 
action by State agencies, and copies of question- 
naires sent to all insurers authorized to write 
group accident and health insurance in the State. 

The State Insurance Department expects that 
analysis of the answers to these questionnaires 
will indicate what legislation is needed to close 
existing gaps in medical and hospital protection 
for elderly individuals. 

The report is available from Room 147, State 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. for $2. Checks should be 
made payable to Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance. 

> ¢ 

Union Policy and the Older Worker, by Melvin 
K. Bers. Berkeley: University of California. 1957. 
Pp. 87. This is one in the series of studies by the 
U. of California’s Institute on Industrial Rela- 
tions under a 1950 Rockefeller Foundation grant. 
This report presents an analysis of the attitudes of 
unions, mainly in the Bay region, to older workers 
as expressed or inferred in contracts and policy 
decisions with reference to hiring, layoffs, wages, 
retirement, and pensions. The study casts light 
on what hitherto has been a highly speculative 
topic, and concludes that there is a good deal of 
both dynamism and variation in union policies 
toward older workers. 

* 

Looking After Old People at Home by Doreen 
Norton, S.R.N., published by the National Council 
of Social Service, Inc., 26 Bedford Square, London, 
W. C. 1. October 1956. Pp. 36. Two shillings, six- 
pence (35 cents). Contains many helpful sugges- 
tions, with illustrations, on how to keep old people 
happy and fit, how to care for them when they 
are ill, and how to adapt the home and appliances 
so as to create conditions for as independent living 


as possible. 
* 


“World Trends in Social Security Benefits, 1955 
to 1957” in the August 1957 Social Security Bulle- 
tin presents a thorough analysis of developments 
in social security programs throughout the world, 
supplemented by a country by country summary 
of changes in the specific programs. The Bulletin 
is available from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.; subscriptions: $2.75 per 
year, 25¢ per copy. 





The American Hearing Society, whose re- 
prints were noted in Aging 35, has moved to 
1800 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Volume I, Prevention of Chronic Illness, is the 
second released in the series of 4 volumes entitled 
Chronic Illness in the United States (see Aging 28 
for notes on Volume II). Published for The Com- 
monwealth Fund by the Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 338. 1957. $6. 


The two major aspects considered are the pre- 
vention of both the occurrence and progression 
of illness, and the care and rehabilitation of those 
ill and disabled. The book explores: (1) How to 
instill the concept of prevention in students of 
health care and education, (2) organizational pat- 
terns most effective for the administration of 
prevention programs, and (3) how the public can 
be encouraged to adopt and support preventive 
measures. 

Summaries are presented on the provision of 
13 major chronic illnesses, supplemented by five 
statements: Chronic Disease in Industry, Dental 
Health and Chronic Disease, Emotional Factors 
in Chronic Disease, Heredity as a Factor in 
Chronic Disease, and Malnutrition and Obesity as 
Factors in Chronic Disease. 

* 

Six Steps of Services for Senior Citizens. Fam- 
ily and Personal Services Department, Salvation 
Army, 121 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. An attrac- 
tive, 6-page brochure describing the counseling, 
employment, geriatric, recreation, arts and crafts, 
and friendly visiting programs of the local chap- 
ter of the Salvation Army. 

* 

Geriatrics for September 1957 contains articles 
on “Emotional Conflicts of the Middle-Aged Man” 
and “Boredom—The Psychosocial Disease of 
Aging”, which will be of interest to people working 
in clinics and developing programs for older per- 
sons. The same issue contains reports on the Inter- 
national Gerontological Congress and the 10th 
University of Michigan Conference as well as 
several book reviews useful to practitioners in all 
felds of aging. Geriatrics is published monthly 
at 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. $8 per year; 
15¢ per copy. 

* 

Selected Bibliography of Unemployment In- 
surance Benefit Studies and Related Topics, 1951- 
1956 is concerned primarily with research studies 
of unemployment insurance beneficiaries and 
benefits, with special emphasis on study findings 
and methodology relating to claimant characteris- 
ties, eligibility, benefit amount, and duration. A list 
of basic references on the purposes and philosophy 
of unemployment insurance is also included. For 
copies, write to the Division of Program and 
legislation, Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Retirement Policies Under Social Security, by 
Wilbur J. Cohen. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1957. xii + 105. $3. This is pri- 
marily a historical account of the development 
of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program 
with special reference to eligibility age, disability 
retirement, and the retirement or “work” test. 
The inclusion of Prof. Cohen’s lucid discussion 
of current thinking on these questions and certain 
statistical projections make the book especially 
valuable to both professional and lay people who 
are concerned with the economic security of older 
persons. 

* 


Remotivating the Mental Patient by Otto Von 
Mering and Stanley H. King. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 1957. Pp. 216. $3. A description of con- 
ditions found in 30 mental hospitals during a 
14-month survey. While concentrating on the 
methods being used to improve social and environ- 
mental aspects of care of chronic mental patients, 
the authors present encouraging examples of 
programs developed in specific situations which 
have resulted in patient improvement. One sec- 
tion deals with both the methods used and the 
resulting improvements among patients in a men’s 
ward in a large State hospital. All but 5 of the 
110 patients, many with physical disabilities, were 
over 65; the oldest, 95. Since the start of the 
remotivation program a few years ago, three- 
quarters of these patients had become completely 
ambulatory and were exhibiting greatly improved 
social behavior. 

* 


“Retirement-Conditioning Training Under 
Union Sponsorship”, an article in the July 1957 
Monthly Labor Review, summarizes a report of a 
pilot study made by the University of Michigan 
for the Upholsterers’ International Union. Sets 
forth the planning and content of pre-retirement 
programs held in Chicago and Naperville, Ill., and 
concludes that “older workers can be helped to 
plan for their after-work life and their attitudes 
toward retirement can be improved by retirement- 
conditioning training”. Available through the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
$6.25 per year, 55¢ per copy. 


* 


For A Good Old Age. Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, 123 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. Pp. 16. 50¢. A clear and carefully organized 
report on programs in aging in Chicago, 1951-56. 
It will be especially useful to community commit- 
tees on aging because it documents the progress 
made since the publication of the previous study, 
Community Services for Old People—The Chicago 
Plan (Wilcox and Follet, Chicago, 1952). 
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Organized “Home Care” Programs in the 
United States, December 1956. Prepared by the 
Committee on Indigent Care and issued by the 
Council on Medical Service of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Processed. Pp. 57. Single copies 
available without charge from the AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago 10, IIll.; additional copies, $1 
each. Report defines a home care program as “that 
phase of comprehensive medical care which, 
through coordinated efforts, is designed to meet 
the individual medical, nursing, social, rehabilita- 
tive, and economic needs of those patients who 
may be treated at home.” The study analyzes the 
administration and characteristics of 31 home 
care programs, each operated through one central 
agency. Lists home care programs throughout 
the U. S. and describes 8 selected programs. 

* 

The Georgia Gerontology Society has begun is- 
suing a quarterly newsletter covering a wide 
range of information. Editor is Evelyn B. Hoge, 
c/o Fulton County Department of Public Welfare, 
165 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

* 

An interesting editorial on determination and 
control of date of retirement appears in the July- 
August issue of For Your Information, issued by 
pension consultants Edwin Shields Hewitt and 
Associates, Libertyville, Il]. It concludes that 
management should control the time of retirement 
but establishing an arbitrary chronological age 
is abdication of responsibility. 

* 

The 1957 edition of Public Assistance Under 
The Social Security Act, completely revised and 
improved in format, has been issued by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, D/HEW. For sale at 25¢ by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The September 1957 Publications List of the 
Community Council of Greater New York, 44 E, 
23rd St., New York 10, includes 8 items on aging, 
including a color film on their Hobby Show. 

* 

USA In New Dimensions by Thomas R. Cars- 
kadon and George Soule with graphics by Rudolf 
Modley. New York: The MacMillan Company. 
1957. Pp. 124. $1.50. This is a popularly written 
and richly illustrated account of the achievements 
of our phenomenal productivity and of the conse- 
quent increase in the level of living and amount of 
free time, and the improvements in health, educa- 
tion, housing, and all other facets of living. It 
should be an invaluable source book for those 
who wish to understand the measure and promise 
of America’s resources and to plan programs for 
middle-aged and older persons. The book is a 
condensation of J. Frederick Dewhurst’s monu- 
mental America’s Needs and Resources published 
by The Twentieth Century Fund. 

* 

Housing and the Social Health of Older People 
is the paper presented by Wilma Donahue end E. 
Everett Ashley, III, at the Social Research Semi- 
nar on Aging and Social Health at the 1957 Inter- 
national Gerontological Congress. Available from 
Mr. Ashley, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

* 

Programming for Municipal Recreation — 
Golden Age Programs is a 10-page handbook on 
leadership, membership, organization, facilities, 
finance, and program activities, for municipalities 
wishing to organize golden age programs; includes 
a model constitution for such a club. Issued by 
Bureau of Recreation, New Jersey Department of 
Conservation and Economic Development, 520 
East State St., Trenton 25, N. J. 











